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FRIEN DS, 
BY WM. GIBBONS, M. D., OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 
(Concluded from page 226.) 

Our testimony concerning the Scriptures.—We 
believe that the scriptures have proceeded from 
the revelations of the Spirit of God to the saints; 
and this belief is founded on evidence furnished 
by the same Spirit to our minds. We experience 
them to be profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness. But 
as they are a declaration from the fountain only, 
and not the fountain itself, they bear the same in- 
scription as the sun-dial: “ Non sine lumine”— 
useless, or a dead letter, without light; because 
the right interpretation, authority and certainty of 
them, and, consequently, their usefulness depend 
on the assurance and evidence of the same Spint| 
by which they were dictated, given to the mind| 
of the reader.—2 Cor. iii. 6. For, although we 
believe that we may be helped and strengthened) 
by outward means, such as the scriptures, and an! 
authorized gospel ministry, yet it is only by the| 
Spirit that we can come to the true knowledge of! 
God, and be fed “into all truth.’’ Under these 
several considerations, we cannot accept these 
writings as the foundation and ground of all reli- 
gious knowledge, nor as the primary rule of faith, 
and practice; since these high attributes belong 
to the divine Spirit alone, by which the scriptures| 
themselves are tested. Neither do we confound | 
cause and effect, by styling them the “Word of, 
God,’’—which title belongs to Christ alone, the, 
fountain from which they proceeded.— Eph. vi. | 
17; Heb. iv. 12; Rev. xix. 13. 

Our testimony on Divine Worship, the Minis- 
try, §c.—We believe that they that worship the 
Father aright must worship him in spirit and in| 
truth, and not in a formal manner.—Jodn iv. 24.) 
Hence, when we meet together for public wor-| 
ship, we do not hasten into outward performan-| 
ces.—1 Peter iv. 11. For, as we believe that of 
ourselves, and by our own natural reason, we can 
perform no act that will be acceptable to God, or 
available to our own advancement in righteous- 
ness, without the sensible influence of his good 
Spirit, (1 Cor. xii. 3) much less can we, without 
this divine aid, be useful to others, or minister at 
set times, seeing that this essential requisite is not 
at ourcommand. Therefore it is our practice, 
when thus met together, to sit in silence, and 
withdraw our minds from outward things to wait 
upon God, and “ feel after him, if haply we may 
find him.” — Psalm xlvi. 10. And in these silent 
opportunities we are often strengthened and re- 





freshed together by his heavenly presence.— Matt. 
xviii. 20. ‘This manner of worship we believe to 
be more acceptable to our great Head, “who 
seeth in secret,’’ than set forms of prayer or 
praise, however specious, performed im the will 
of man.—1 Cor. ii. 13; Luke xii. 12. Yet we do 
not exclude the use of a rightly qualified ministry, 
but believe it to be a vreat blessing to the church. 
Nor do we exclude vocal prayer, when properly 
authorized; though we bear testimony against the 
custom of appointing times and persons for this 
solemn service by human authority; believing that 
without the immediate operation of the divine 
power, “we know not what we Bhould pray for as 
we onght.’’— Rom. viii. 26. 

I have before stated it as our belief, that out- 
ward rites and ceremonies have no place under 
the Christian dispensation, which we regard as a 
purely spiritual administration. Hence, we hold 
that the means of initiation into the church of 
Christ does not consist in the water baptism of 
John, which decreasing rite has vanished (John 
it. 30), but in Christ’s baptism ( Ma?f. iii. 11), or 
that of the Holy Spirit, the fruits of which are re- 
pentance and the new birth. Neither do we be- 
heve that spiritual communion can be maintained 
between Christ and his church, by the use of the 
outward “‘elements”’ of bread and wine, called the 
“supper,”’ which is the type or shadow onlv; but 
that the true communion is that alluded to in the 
Revelations: “ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock; if any man hear my voice and open the 
door, | will come in to him, sed will sup with 
him, and he with me.”’ 

‘ A hireling ministry, or the practice of taking 
money for preaching, we testify against, as con- 
trary to the plain precept and command of Christ, 
“ Freely ve have received, freely give.’’ Further, 
we hold that to constitute a minister of Christ re- 
quires a special gift, call and qualification from 
the blessed Master, and that neither scholastic di- 
vinity, philosophy, nor the forms of ordination, 
confer in any degree either ability or authority to 
engage in this service of Christ, (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5, 
13) who has forewarned us that without him we 
can do nothing for ourselves.—John xv. 5. As 
we believe that gifts in the ministry are bestowed 
by the Head of the Church, so we presume not 
to limit him in the dispensation of them to any 
condition of life, or to one sex alone; seeing that 
male and female are a!l one in Christ. And this 


liberty we look upon as a fulfilment of prophecy, 


having received abundant evidence of its salutary 


influence in the church.— Acts ii. 16, 17; xxi. 9.) 


Our testimonies against war, slavery and oaths 
are generally well known, and have their rise in 
the convictions of the spirit of truth in our minds, 
amply confirmed by the precepts and commands 
of Christ and his apostles, to which we refer the 
reader. 

We condemn frivolous and vain amusements. 
and changeable fashions and superfluities in dress 
and furniture, shows of rejoicing and mourning. 
and public diversions. ‘hey are a waste of that 
time given us for nobler purposes, and are incom- 
patible with the simplicity, gravity and dignity 
that should adorn the Christian character. 

We refrain from the use of the plural number 
to a single person, and of compliments in our in- 
tercourse with men, as having their origin in flat- 
tery, and tending to nourish a principle, the an- 
tagonist of that humility and meekness which, 


after the example of Christ, ought to attach to 
his disciples. We also decline giving the com- 
mon names to the months and days, which have 
been bestowed on them in honor of the heroes 
ind false gods of antiquity, thus originating from 
superstition and idolatry. 

We inculcate submission to the laws in all 
cases where the “rights of conscience’ are not 
thereby violated. But as Christ's kingdom is not 
of this world, we hold that the civil power is lim- 
tted to the maintenance of external peace and 
good order, and therefore has no right whatever 
to interfere in relivious matters. 


OF THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The purposes of our discipline are the relief of 
the poor,—the maintenance of good order,—the 
support of our testimonies,—and the help and re- 
covery of such as are overtaken in faults. 

In the practice of discipline, we think it indis- 
pensable that the order recommended by Christ 
himself be invariably observed: “If thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone. If he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother; but if he 
will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church.’’— 
Matt. xviii. 15, 16, 17. 

To effect the salutary purposes of discipline, 
meetings were appointed at an early period of 
the society, which, from the tims of their being 
held, were called quarterly meetngs. It was 
afterwards found expedient to divide the districts 
of those meetings, and to meet more frequently; 
whence arose monthly meetings, subordinate to 
those held quarterly. At length, in 1669, a year- 
ly meeting was established, to be held in London, 
to superintend, assist and provide rules for the 
whole. Previously to this time, general meetings 
had been held occasionally. : 

A monthly meeting is usually composed of 
several particular congregations, situated at con- 
venient distances from each other. ‘These are 
called preparative meetings; because they pre- 
pare business for the monthly meetings. It is the 
business of the monthly meeting to provide for 
the subsistence of the poor, and for the education 
of their offspring; to judge of the sincerity and 
fitness of persons appearing to be convinced of 
the religious principles of the Society, and de- 
siring to be admitted into membership; to excite 
due attention to the discharge of religious and 
moral duty; and to deal with disorderly members. 
Monthly meetings also grant to such of their 
members as remove into other monthly meetings, 
certificates of their membership and conduct, 
without which they cannot gain membership in 
such meetings; and they grant certificates to 
ministers concerned to visit neighboring meet- 
ings in the service of the gospel, setting forth 
that their concern has been laid before their own 
meeting and approved of. Each monthly meet- 
ing is required to appoint certain persons, under 


the name of overseers, who are to take care that 


the rules of our discipline be put in practice; and 


, 
when any case of delinquency comes to their 
knowledge, to visit the offending member, agree- 


ably to the gospel rule before mentioned, pre- 
viously to its being laid before the montlily meet- 
Ing 
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When a case is introduced, a committee is ap- 
pointed to visit the offender, to endeavor to con- 
vince him of his error, and to induce him to con- 
demn or forsake it. If this be done to the satis- 
faction of the meeting, a .ecord is made accord- 
ingly, and the case is dismissed. 
disowned from membership. 

In disputes between individuals it has long 
been the decided judgment of the Society, that 
its members should not sue each other at law.— 
{t therefore enjoins on all to end their differences 
by speedy and impartial arbitration, agreeably to 
rules laid down in the discipline. If any refuse 
to adopt this mode, or having adopted it, if they 
refuse to submit to the award, they are liable to 
disownment. 


To monthly meetings also belongs the allowing 
of marriages; for our Society has always scrupled 
to acknowledge the authority of priests, or hire- 
ling ministers, in the solemnization of this rite.— 
Those who intend to marry inform the monthly 
meeting of their intentions, when a committee is 
appointed both from the men’s and women’s 
meeting, to make inquiry if the parties are clear 
from other similar engagements; and if found to 
be so, the consent of parents or guardians being 
shown, the marriage is allowed by the meeting. 
It is performed in a public meeting for worship, 
or in a meeting held at the house of one of the! 
parties, towards the close of which they stand up 
and solemnly take each other for husband and 
wife. ‘The certificate is then signed, read and 
attested. A committee appointed by the monthly 
meeting attends the marriage to see that it be or- 
derly accomplished, moderation observed, and to 
deliver the certificate to the recorder. Of such 
marriages the meeting keeps a record, and also 
of the births and burials of its members. 

Births and burials are unaccompanied with 
rites and ceremonies. At burials a solemn pause 
is made, and an opportunity afforded for those 
who may be concerned, to communicate their 
exercises. 


If not, he is 


Several monthly meetings compose a quarterly 
meeting. At the quarterly meeting are produced 
written answers from the monthly meetings to 
certain queries respecting the conduct of their 
members, and the meeting’s care over them. 
The following are the principal subjects thus 
regularly brought into view by the queries: —At- 
tendance of all the meetings with punctuality; 
clearness froin disorderly conduct therein; preva- 
lence of love and unity; absence of tale-bearing 
and detraction; speedy endeavors to heal differ- 
ences; careful education of children; their fre- 
quent reading of the scriptures; their restraint 
from reading pernicious books and from corrupt- 
ing intercourse; absence of ‘traflic in ardent spi- 
rits, and of the use of them as a drink; avoiding 
places of diversion, and the frequenting of taverns; 
observance of temperance in other respects; pro- 
viding for poor members, and schooling their 
children; faithful support of testimony against 
oaths, an hireling ministry, war, fraudulent or 
clandestine trade, dealing in prize goods and lot- 
teries; care to live within their circumstances, 
and to keep to moderation in trade; punctuality 
to promises, and just payment of debts; timely at- 
tention to such as give ground for uneasiness in 
these respects; dealing with offenders in the pro- 
per spirit and without delay, for their help, and 
when necessary to disown, seeking right authori- 
ty; support of schools under the care of the meet- 

ne. At the close of the answers to the queries, 
certain advices are read in the preparative and 
monthly meetings, in the conclusion of which, 
Friends are enjoined to conduct the affairs of 
their meetings in “the peaceable spirit and wis- 
dom of Jesus, with decency, forbearance and love 
of each other.”’ 





A summary of the answers to the queries is distribute useful religious books,—to advise or 
made out in the quarterly meeting, and forward- assist our members who may incline to publish 
ed to the yearly meeting, thus setting forth the any manuscript or work tending to promote the 
general state of society. Appeals of disowned cause of truth, or the benefit of society—and in 
persons, from the judgment of the monthly meet-| general to act on behalf of the yearly meeting in 
ings, are brought to the quarterly meetings for any case where the welfare of the body may ren- 
revision. It is also the business‘of these meet-!der it needful. It keeps a record of its proceed- 
ings to assist in any difficult cases that may be/ings, which is annually laid before the yearly 
presented by the monthly meetings, or where re-|meeting. Except this meeting and the meeting 
missness appears in the care of these bodies over|of ministers and elders, all our members have a 
their members. right to attend the meetings of business, and to 

The yearly meeting has the general superinter-|ake part in the proceedings; and they are en- 
dence of the Society within the limits embraced couraged to do so. We have no chairman or 
by the several quarterly meetings of which it is| moderator, and the duty of the clerks is limited 
composed; and therefore, as the accounts which to recording the proceedings. We decide no 
it receives discover the state of inferior meetings,|question by vote, but by what appears to be the 
as particular exigencies require, or as the meet-|sense of the meeting. In matters which elicit a 
ing is impressed with a sense of duty, it gives| difference of sentiment, personal and censorious 
forth its advice, makes such regulations as appear|temarks are discouraged, and care is taken to 
to be requisite, or excites to the observance of exercise a spirit of condescension and brotherly 
those already made, and sometimes appoints com-|!ove. Thus it often occurs in our meetings, that 
mittees to visit those quarterly and monthly meet-| deference to the views and feelings of a few con- 
ings which appear to be in need of immediate ad- sistent members will prevent the body from adopt- 


vice. Each yearly meeting forms its own disci- ing a measure in which there is otherwise great 
pline. Appeals of disowned members from the Unanimity. 


judgment of quarterly meetings are here finally 
determined. A_ brotherly correspondence, by 
epistles, is maintained with other yearly meet-, 
ings. 

As we believe that women may be rightly call-| 
ed to the work of the ministry, we also think that 
to them belongs a share in the support of our dis-| 
cipline; and that some parts of it, wherein their| 
own sex is concerned, devolve on them with pe-| 
culiar propriety. Accordingly, they have month-| 
ly, quarterly, and yearly meetings of their own, | 
held at the same time with those of the men, but 
separately, and without the power of making 
rules. 

In order that ministers may have the tender, 
sympathy and council of those who, by their ex-| 
perience in religion, are qualified for that service, | 


the monthly meetings are advised to seleet such) 


from both sexes, under the denomination of elders. | 
These, together with the approved ministers, have 
meetings peculiar to themselves, called “meetings 
of ministers and elders;” in which they have an) 
opportunity of exciting each other to the dis-| 
charge of their respective duties, and of extend-| 
ing advice to those who may appear to need it, 
without needless exposure. Such meetingsare gen- 
erally held within the compass of each monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meeting. They are con-| 
ducted by rules prescribed by the yearly meeting, 
and have no authority to make any alterations of, 
or additions to the discipline. ‘The members of 
the select meeting, as it is often called, unite 
with their brethren in the meetings for discipline, 
and are equally amenable to the latter for their 
conduct. 

Those who believe themselves required to 


speak in meetings for worship, are not imme- | 


diately acknowledged as ministers by their month- 
ly meetings; but time is taken for judgment, that 
the meeting may be satisfied of their call and 
qualification. It also sometimes happens that 
such as are not approved, obtrude themselves as 
ministers, to the grief of their brethren. But 
much forbearance is used towards these, before 
the disapprobation of the meeting is publicly ex- 
pressed. 

In order that the yearly meeting may be pro- 
perly represented during its recess, there is a 
body called the Meeting for Sufferings, or Re- 
presentative Committee, composed of a certain 
number of members appointed by each quarterly 
meeting. It is the business of this meeting to 
receive and record the account of sufferings from 
refusal to pay fines and other military demands, 
isent up annually from the quarterly meetings,—to 


The Yearly Meetings of New York, Genessee, 
Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana, hold an epistolary 
correspondence with Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, according to ancient practice. But the 
Yearly Meeting of London has declined this in- 
tercourse since the separation in 1827. 


The following selection furnished by a sub- 
scriber, is taken from an old work, entitled the 
“Independent Whig,” 
the year 1722 


published in London in 


laa. 


It is interesting, as conveying 
an idea of the opinions of an eminent writer, at 
that early period, in regard to the Society of 
Friends. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE HIGH CHURCH 
AND THE QUAKERS. 
The Clergy of our National Church are Spi- 
ritual Officers appointed by Order of the Civil 
Magistrate, (like Church Wardens, Overseers of 
the Poor, Constables and other Parish Officers) 
to act according to his Law, which is their Rule, 
and which has interpreted the Bible for them, in 
the Thirty Nine Articles, Homilies, Liturgy, Ca- 
nons, Injunctions, and other Institutions. ‘The 
chief Design of their Appointment is to instruct 
Men in Religion and Morality, or to make Men 
wiser and better than they would be without their 
Assistance. To that end they are hir’d, and paid 
a great Revenue, which, by the Means of Lands, 
Tythes, Rents, Salaries, Fees and Perquisites, is 
supposed to amount to ‘I'wo Millions per Annum; 
wherein they greatly differ from the aforesaid 


Parish Officers, who perform many real Services 


to Society, without any particular Reward, as is, 
in many Cases, the certain Duty which Men of 
the same Society owe to one-another. But as 
making Men wise and good are the very best 
Things which can be done for them, both in rela- 
tion to their Condition in this World, and the 
Next, So every Man ought to think this Revenue 
well bestowed, if Men are made more wise and 
good in any Proportion to the Charge; and, on 
the other side, ill bestowed, if Men are not in 
the least improved in Knowledge and Virtue; 
much more, if they are render’d more ignorant 
and worse by the Teaching and Influence of their 
Guides. We are justly Concerned how we part 
with our Money in other Cases; how it is Jaid 
out and managed, and whether what we receive 
in Lieu of it be worth our Money, especially when 
the Sum is considerable. It is therefore of great 
Importance to us to consider the State of this Af 
fair, wherein so much is expended, that in Case 








the Clergy do not answer the Ends of their Call- 
ing, and not deserve their Revenues, we may take 
proper Measures to make them do so; for it is in 
the Power of us, of the Laity, who almost wholly 
chuse and constitute the Legislature, to make the 


Clergy useful, and it is thro’ our Ignorance or 


Knavery, or Both, if we do not make them use-| 


ful. Now it seems to me that the Toleration or 
Liberty of Conscience granted by Law in Eng-. 
land, gives us an opportunity of examining this 
Matter, beyond what can be done in Popish, or 
other Countries, where no such Toleration is al- 
lowed. We have a numerous Sect or People 
among us distinguished by the Name of Quakers, 
who have no Spiritual Officers, with any Wages, 
Hire or Salary, whose peculiar Business it is to 
Teach: but every Man among them does freely 
of himself, and gratis, communicate his Know-| 
ledge both publickly and privately, according to} 


his Ability, whenever he judges it proper so to|and Right of Tythes: 


do: And therefore we may easily make a Com- 
parison in the Case, between the Wisdom and 
Virtue of the common People of the National 
Church, and the Wisdom and Virtue of the} 
Quakers (who have no Quality or Gentry among 
them, but consist of Tradesmen, Artificers, Farm-, 
ers, Servants, and Labourers) and thereby make! 
a just Judgment whether the two millions per 
Annum are well or ill bestowed. 


1. No Man will deny, but the Quakers are born| 
with the same natural Parts, as the Churchmen.| Principle of not Swearing at all, they follow the 
It will also be manifest that they improve their) 


natural Parts by the Knowledge of what the 


Clergy esteem the most important and sublime) 


Points of Religion, under their general, diffus’d, 


unhir'd Ministry: equally at least with the Mem-| 
bers of the Church, under the direction of their 


Clergy hir’d for Wages: for by free Conversation | 


with both Sorts, you will find that the Quakers| 
understand as well the Nature and Attributes of, 
God, the Doctrines of the Trinity in Unity, the 
Satisfaction, the Incarnation of God, and other 
such Points, and express themselves as clearly 
about them as Churchmen; and I presume this 
Matter will appear so clear, as not to admit of 
I do confess the Quakers have 
some Errors, (for what Man is, or can be, free 
But as to those Errors, I think 


the least doubt. 


from Error.) 
two things may be offer’d in excuse of them: 


First, | observe in general with the most in- 


genious, and Reverend Mr. Norris (in his two 
Treatises of Divine Light) who says that he can- 


not think Quakerism inconsiderable, as the Prin- 


ciples of it are laid down and managed by Mr. 
Barclay. 
lie under does 


as that which Mr. 
World for such: 


Stapletons, than with One Barclay. 
Secondly, 


done unto, may justly pardon them. 
their Opinions about Tythes, and paying Wages 


to Clergy, (which are deemed fundamental Er- 
rors, and judged by the Clergy in their Books 
against the Quakers to be a sort of Atheism) 
they have it to say in their excuse, that T'ythes, 
which were a part of the ritual Law of the Jews, 
are, as such, abolished under the Gospel, which 
has repealed the whole ritual Law. It seems also 
strange to them, that Ambassadors (as the Clergy 
pretend to be) or Negociators, should claim Mo- 
And it 


ney from those to whom they are sent: 


FRIENDS’ 


That great and general Contempt they 
not hinder him from thinking the 
Sect of the Quakers, to be far the most consid- 
erable of any that divide from the Church, in case 
the Quakerism that is generally held, be the same 
Barclay has deliver’d to the’ 
whom he takes to be so great a 
Man, that he professes freely that he had engage 
against an [fundred Bellarmins, Hardings, and 


L observe that the Quakers seem 
very excuseable in respect to several of the Er- 
rors wherewith they are charged; and that their 
Neighbors, if they would do as they desire to be 
For as to 
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appears more strange that the Clergy, who pre- 
tend to be Successors in Ambassadorship to 
Christ and his Apostles, should claim ‘T'ythes or 
Money, and thereby suppose our Blessed Saviour 


himself, and his Apostles, to have begun that 
Claim. Therefore they alledge that if the Clergy 


are only voluntary Ambassadors or Negociators, 
they ought to bear their own Charges; and if only 
Ministers or Servants, they should be paid their 
Wages by those who hire them, and not claim an 
independent Maintenance; and herein they pre- 
tend to follow the Primitive Christians, who (ac- 


cording to the Reverend and Learned Dr. Reeves} 


in his Apologies, &c.) would not pay Taxes for 
the Maintenance of the Heathen ‘Temples: And 
indeed, there is no Colorer to make ‘l'ythes due 
Jure Divino, that Point being fully determined on 
the side of the Quakers, by that accomplished 
‘Scholar and Divine Dr. Prideaux, i in his Original 
and besides it is a Matter 


of Contest among the Clergy, to which Sort of 
‘them, an independent Maintenance does by Di- | 


vine Right, belong. As to the Quakers’ Doc-| 
trines of Passive Obedience or taking patiently | 
all manner of Affronts and Injuries, and refusing | 
to bear Arms on any Occasion: it is known that 
herein they follow St. Justin Martyr, Origen, 
Tertullian, St. Cyprian Lactantius, St. Basil, 


|Salivian, and others, the most Learned and An- 
And as to their 


cient of the Primitive Fathers. 


Fathers of the Five First Centuries, who, accord-| 
ing to the most Learned Dr. Whitby, all agreed 


that Oaths of all Kinds were Unlawful to Chris-| 
\tians: those Fathers understanding Our Saviour’s| 
Words, Swear not at all universally; which in-| 
\deed, seemed suited to the Notion, as they were| 
Sect of Jews 
\in our Saviour’s time, who maintained all Oaths to 


lthe very Language of the Essenes, a 
be Unlawtul. 
Quakerism. Whereas I 


especially in the Country, cannot read a Word. 


The Quakers are great Readers of the Bible, 
and it is their Principle to endeavour to make 
which, tho’ con- 
taining infinite Treasures of Wisdom, yet, as it is 
a perfect Rule of Faith to the whole Worid, it is 
intelligible Book, and must nat- 
urally improve the Quakers, more than it does 
those Churchmen, who either cannot read, or do 
not read the Bible at all, or not so much as the 
Quakers; or that think they are not to make the 
l 
dare to be so unfashionable as to assert that the 
Bible, may and will, improve the Readers there- 
a part ol 
ithat Holy Book, that it either finds Men mad, or 
Reeves in deroga- 
tion of its Divine Precepts thinks fit to suppose 
that Quakers by reading the Bible, become stark 


lthe Best of that Divine Book; 


a plain and most 


Best of their Bibles without any Restraint. 


of, notwithstanding Dr. South says of 


makes them so: and that Dr. 


Bible-mad. 


But there is one Point wherein the Quakers 
greatly exceed the Churchmen in Understanding, 
and whereof the Meanest among them is firmly 
and that is, that Every Man is to 
W here- 
as, few Churchmen are clear, as Men. Christians 
and Protestants, ought to be in this Matter; which 
is the Foundation of all good Sense, Christianity, 


perswaded; 
Judge. for himself in Matters of Religion. 


and our glorious Reformation from the 


Priestcraft,—Popery. 
standing improves the Faculty: 


and debases it. 





It will be difficult to find one Quaker that can- 
not read, unless he has been educated and bred 
up in the Church, and became a Convert to 
will venture to affirm 
that Half the Common People of the Church, 


worst 
This Principle naturally 
produces Knowledge, for the use of the Under 
as the deliverim 
up the Understanding to Priests or Guides, sinks 
And accordingly the Quakers 
reason and act very nicely in their Affairs as a 





NCER. 


Polotick Body in relation to Marriage, Orphans, 
Care of the Poor, &c. And Particulars among 
them understand Trade, and the Business of the 
World. and how to live in it, as well as any Men 
whatsoever. 


») 


ae 





As to the Comparison which are the Best 
Men, Quakers or Churchmen: I suppose it will 
not be deny’d but that the Quakers are asggood 
Men. As good in their Families: as good Néigh- 
bours, as Quiet, ‘Temperate, Chaste, Sober, Free 
from Passion, Industrious, as clear from the gross 
Crimes which fill the Gaols, and expose Men to 
the Pillory, and [langing: as Charitable in their 
Sentiments to those who differ from them: as 
great Enemies to Persecution: as true to Liberty 
and Property as any Churchman, and in fine, as 
good Subjects, and Loyal to King 
(tho’ Loyalty be the distinguishing Principle and 
Glory of our Church) as any professed Follower 
of Dr. Sacheverel, Luke Milbourne, or other 
swearing Loyal Divine. 


as George 


Since therefore it is undeniably evident, that 
the Quakers are at least as wise and as good, 
| without any Charge to the Publick, as Church- 
men are with it, | conceive it is incumbent on 
every One, who does not Envy the Clergy their 
Preferments, to endeavour to find out some other 
| Way, to make them as useful as possible to Man- 
kind, and to put them upon such an Establish- 
ment, as may enable them to deserve all their 
Power and Riches; which shall be the subject of 
some future Papers. 


+2 e > —— 


THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 
THE GREAT CENTRE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

We have been trying, for some days, to find 
room for one or two announcements of great as- 
tronomical interest. Professor Mitchell, the Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Observatory, in a com- 
munication to the Atlas, states that he has received 
by the last steamer from England two numbers of 
a journal published at Altona. These papers are 
almost exclusively taken up with an article by Dr. 
Maedler, Director of the Dorpot Observatory, in 
which be announces that he has discovered the 
great central sun or star around which our solar 
systein, together with the whole universe of 
revolve. Professor Mitchell says 


stars, 

“This discovery, the result of many years of 
incessant toil and research, has been deduced by 
a train of reasoning and an examination of facts 
scarcely to be surpassed in the anné@!s of science. 

Guided by the researches of the elder Herschel 
as to the figure of the stratum of stars in which 
our sun belongs, Dr. Maedler, as a first approx- 
imation, locates his grand centre somewhere near 
the Milky Way. 

But as the milky way divides the sphere of the 
heavens into two unequal parts, he argues that 
the centre must be searched for in the smaller of 
the two parts. 

Again, it has been shown that our sun is near- 
er the southern than the northern side of the 
milky way, and hence we must expect to find the 
great centre not only in the smaller portion of the 
heavens, but also in the northern part of the small 
er portion. 

Another approximation to its position is ob 
tained by the learned author of this remarkable 
paper from an examination of the sun’s motion 
through space, and he reasons that the point in 
the heavens towards which the entire solar svs- 
tem is urging its way, is the pole of a great ec) 
within which the centre about which the sun 
-\is revolving must be placed. 


cle, 


¢| This subject has been ably discussed by Arge- 
lander, and by Otho Struve, and the point in 
question has been ascertained to a very close ap- 


proximation. If from this point, determined by 
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Argelander, (which is in the constellation Her- 
cules) as a pole, we describe a great circle, it in- 
tersects the milky way in the constellation Per- 
seus. By using that point determined by Otho 
Struve, we find this circle cutting the milky way 
nearer to the constellation Taurus. 

Having made this rough approximation to the 
grand centre, Dr. M. prosecutes the research by 
meak® of the proper motion of the fixed stars, 


and, after many trials of different stars, at length) 
finds a point which satisfies all the conditions yet| 


presented by observation. 

The discovery he announces in the following 
language: 

‘* 1 therefore pronounce the Pleiades to be the 
central group of that mass of fixed stars limited 
by the stuatum composing the milky way, and Al- 
cyene as the individual star of this group, which, 
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that the motions referred to are caused by another 
great planet, the existence of which has hitherto 
been unknown or unsuspected. * There exists,”’ 


says the Boston Daily Advertiser, which furnish-| 


es an abstract of the statement in the French pa- 
per, * in celestial space, a planet that no one has 
seen, and of which M. Leverrier proves the ex- 
istence.”’ He does not boast of having actually 
seen it himself; it is in the depth of his cabinet, 
and without opening his window, in combining 
figures and formulae, M. Leverrier has not only 


discovered the planet in question, but has calcu- 


lated the orbit and measured the size of it. It is 
for astronomers by profession to verify the cor- 
rectness of these calculations. ‘The mass of read- 
ers will perhaps wait the test of the planets. M. 
Leverrier is not afraid of actual appearance be- 
fore giving full faith to the calculations of his trial. 


Involuntary fears anon 

With quickest pace eome hastening on, 
And spread such terrors through the soul, 
O’er which the will has no eontrol, 

That all as lost to us may seem, 

Which makes hope sudden kick the beam. 
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Having examined * The Address to the So- 
ciety of Friends,’’ over the signature of ‘*A Sub- 
scriber,”’ we unite with the author’s views in re- 
gard to the importance of the subject. The 
‘evidence of earnestness and sincerity, we are 


among all others, combines the greatest probabi-| He points to observers the region of the heavens | pleased with, and would encourage further faith- 


lity of being the true central sun.”’ 


By a train of reasoning which I shall not at- 
tempt to explain, he finds the probable parallax 
of this great central star to be six thousandths of 
1 second of arc, and its distance to be 34,000,000 
of times the distance of the sun, or so remote that 
light, with a velocity of 12,000,000 of miles per 
minute, requires a period of 537 years to pass 
from the great centre to our sun. 

As a first rough approximation he deduces the 
period of revolution of our sun, with all its train 
of planets, satellites and comets, about the grand 
centre, to be 18,200,000 years. 


The ascending node of the orbit is (1840) in! 


€ 


236° 58’ of longitude, and the sun will reach this 
point A. D. 155,500, or in about 153,660 years. 

All these numbers are given as first rough ap- 
proximations. The author of this wonderful the- 
ory tlirows it before the world, and declares that 


he will yield it on condition that one single star'| 


can be found, by any astronomer, within 20° or 
25° of his great centre, in which a well deter- 
mined motion towards the north exists. His the- 
ory indicates that the proper motion of all stars 
thus situated must be towards the south. Such 
is a brief outline of the wonderful facts an- 
nounced by Dr. Maedler. The entire paper will 
be translated and published in the Siderial Mes- 
senger.”’ 

Another equally interesting subject has been 
broached, and the Courier des Etats Unis has a 
full account of it, which we find in the Buffalo 
Advertiser. Persons familiar with astronotica! 
matters, says the latter paper, are aware that the 
eccentric and apparently capricious motion of the 
planet Uranus, or Herschel, as it is properly call- 
ed in this country, has seemed to be an exception 
to the laws governing the planetary system, and 
has almost broken the hearts of astronomers to 
account for. It was evident enough there was a 
disturbing force somewhere that produced these 
unaccountable vagaries, but to decide where or 
what it was, was the experimentum crucis. The 
theory, or rather the conjecture, faintly hazarded, 
that the cause might be looked for in the influence 
of Jupiter or Saturn, was promptly shown to be 
untenable, and most astronomers have for some 
time given up the matter in despair as utterly in- 
explicable. 

A member of the French Academy of Sciences 


Leverrier, was not disposed to give itup. The 
heavenly system, he reasoned, is perfect. For 
every movement there must be a cause. All the 


parts must be in harmony with the grand whole, 
and the motions of Uranus, however eccentric 
they may appear, must be in harmony with the 
general law. Pursuing this train, he arrived at 
certain conclusions, which, on the 30th of June, 
lie unfolded at a meeting of the Academy. 
theory, as stated by the Paris correspondent of 
the Courier des Etats Unis, is nothing less than 


towards which they must direct their telescopes, 
and the precise moment when dhe star he an- 
nounces will be seen to pass. ‘This is to be the 
Ist of January, 1847. 


Certainly never discovery presented, in the 
same degree, the characters of boldness and ori- 
ginality, as well as iinportance, in its results. If 
the prediction of M. Leverrier is fulfilled, it will 
be a great triumph for mathematical analysis, 
and for the person who has given so new and so 
important an example of it. As in all things of 
the kind, it is by proceeding from the known to 
the unknown that these discoveries are made. 

If the prediction of M. Leverrier should be 
verified, what a magnificent idea it will give of 
the Universe, and of the almost god-like power 
of the human intellect?) And if it should turn out 
true, how will it agree with Kepler’s law? 

North American. 


ee 


The following lines, though written by an insane man, 
are so descriptive of the nature of the human mind, and de- 
pict with so much feeling and force the commencement of 
those aberrations which constitute Insanity, that we com. 


mend them to the attention of our readers. The author, it 


appears, was, at the time, in the Insane Asylum at Utica, | 


and no doubt writes from actual experience, We copy from 
the “American Journal of Insanity.” 
INSANITY. 

If understood the truth is this, 
The mind has many faculties, 
And one distinct may be deranged, 
And from its proper order changed, 
Whilst all the rest do sound remain, 
In that alone the man’s insane. 
Imagination thus diseased, 
Whenever violently seized, 
Produces things within the mind, 
Which are not easily defined, 
A very strange phenomenon, 
We hear exclaisned by every tongue. 
The mind is like a pair of scales, 
That merchants use at time of sales. 
Whilst unimpaired their use is great 
In giving us exactest weight, 
But onee their equilibrium lost 
We must expect "twould something cost, 
Their proper balance to restore 
That they might serve us as before. 
By searching we shall plainly find, 
"Tis Tuus with ev’ry human mind, 
Let but its powers be truly swung, 
Whilst on their proper pivot hung, 
Then in the mind we weigh things right, 
Which brings us joy and great delight. 
But let their proper balance fail, 
And horrors then will us assail, 
Then fearful phantoms will affright 


Like hideous objects of the sight. 


‘fulness, but after careful consideration we believe 
that the interests of the testimony would not be 
‘promoted by the publication of the Address. 


————_+~ oo 





We are informed that the Yearly Meetings of 
Ohio and Indiana were favored to progress through 
their concerns to the satisfaction of Friends gen- 
erally. 

wine~egeteninttinaiias 

Uneasiness has been expressed, at various 
times, on account of what is considered a devia- 
tion from the use of the plain language in this 
paper. It should be observed that when other 
language occurs, it is always that of other per- 
In such 
cases we do not feel at liberty either to alter the 


sons, and the authorities are given. 


language, or withhold the information it conveys. 
We are glad to see a jealousy on this subject, and 
hold it to be of more importance than some are 
willing to admit. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


We have intelligence of the arrival of the Caledonia a 
| Boston. The Great Britain steam-ship left Liverpool on the 
22d ult. with 185 passengers, and went ashore the same 
night on the coast of hreland, passengers and crew all 
saved. The vessel will probably be got off. 

Amongst the news by the Caledonia is the announce- 
ment of the death of the vencrable Thomas Clarkson, whose 
devoted opposition to slavery for more than half a century, 
has made his name iinmortal. He died on the 26th of 9th, 
month, aged 86 years. 

Cotton has had a small advance. 

The prices of produce are steadily advancing. 

As was expected, the storm. of the 13th inst. was a de- 
structive one to shipping on the coast. 

| The Elections in Pennsylvania and Ohio have resulted 
in favor of the Whig party. 

There is no prospect of peace with Mexico,—but on ac. 
count of more vigorous resistance on the part of the Mexi- 
‘cans than was anticipated, an increased amount of blood: 
shed is looked for. It is said that ap attack on Tampico is 
now contemplated. 


The New York Convention to reform the Constitution 
have agreed to allow colored persons the right to vote, with 
|a property qualification of $250, and to. submit the question 
|of an unrestricted right to the people. 


It is said that the Berkshire Medical Faculty have ad. 


| mitted Roberts, the colored man, to their Institution. 


| Accounts have been received at New Orleans stating 


that there were 1500 United States troops killed and woun- 

| ded at Monterey—about 2000 Mexicans,—and that when 
|General Taylor agreed to an armistice he was nearly out 
of ammunition. 
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Snow at Buffalo.—The Buffalo paper's state that that city pound (the rate of duty) is £8,300,000, or about $15,000,000. genius, W hich were contemporary in this country) 


was visited by a heavy snow storm on the 17th inst. This 
accounts for the sudden change of weather in these parts. 


Serious Accident upon the Norwich and Worcester Rail 
Road.—As the freight train from Boston to Norwich was 
three miles from Oxford, on the 14th inst., it came in con- 
tact with some cattle, and so heavy was the concussion that 
the locomotive, together with the whole train of cars, 14 in 
nurmter, was thrown from the track, and nearly all destroy- 
ed. The locomotive was thoroughly broken up. No per- 
son was hurt. One of the cars was thrown upon the top of 
a stone embankment, six feet perpendicular. ‘The loss by 
this accident will be heavy, being estimated at from twenty 
to thirty thousand dollars. 


An Explanation.—It is frequently asked to explain the 
difference between the price of wheat per quarter and per 
barrel in sterling money. A Canada paper says the sim- 
ple rule by which every man can ascertain this for himself, 
is, to multiply the price per quarter by 7, and divide by 12, 
the result will give the amount per barrel. Thus, 56 shil- 
lings oe r quarter, multiplied by 7, and divided by 12, gives 
32s. 8d. per barrel. 


Flour—The Barrel and Quarter—Another more con- 
venient mode of changing the price of Flour per quarter to 
the barrel, is by multiplying the sterling shillings by 14, 
which will give the price per barre] in dollars and cents. 

North American. 


Useful Invention.—Tappen Townsend, of Albany, N. Y., 
recently patented an invention for warming trains of rail- 
road cars. He has contrived, by a very simple process, to 
bring cold air in contact with the furnace of the locomo- 
tive, and, when hot, to conduct any amount of it from car 
to car in a train of an indefinite length. ‘This is done by 
means of a tube ingeniously united by joints, and extending 
the whole length of the train. The warm air is admitted 
to each car, so as to suit the comfort of the passengers, and 
preserve the temperature perfectly equable. 


S. G. Goodrich, of Boston, better known to the reading 
world us Peter Parley, is about to visit Europe, for a resi- 
dence of considerable length, to superintend the re-print of 
his series in different languages. 


A Prize Slaver.—The brig Casket of Beverly, in com. 
mand of Lieutenant C. C. Barton, of the U. S. sloop of war 
Marion, 61 days from Kabenda, West Coast of Atrica, ar- 
rived at Boston on the 8th inst. The Casket was seized by 
U. 8. sloop Marion, on suspicion of being concerned in the 
slave trade, and sent home for adjudication. The Marion 
was at Kabenda when the Casket sailed, and it is probable 
she has since seized the brig Harriet, hourly expected there 
under the American flag, having been sold, it is gaid, in 
Brazil. Frames and spars for one or more vessels, to be 
built on the river Congo, for the purpose of shipping off 
slaves, had arrived there from Brazil. It was reported at 
Kabenda that a brig, under the American flag, called the 
Vintage, had succeeded in getting away from Ambriz with 
400 slaves. The Vintage was reported at Rio the 2d ult. 


India Rubber Camels—The Boston papers mention the 
result of experiments made there by Captain S. W. Taylor, 
the inventor of the submarine armor, in order to exhibit the 
power of his “rubber camels.’ These camels consist of In- 
dia rubber bags, strongly enclosed in canvass, and are in- 
tended to be used for the purpose of raising sunken vessels. 
Each bag will hold, when inflated, about 230 square feet of 
air. They are inf ited, after being placed in thei ir proper 
position, by air-pumps worked by steam. ‘The hose through 
which the air is conveyed to the bags, is of India Rubber. 
From the result of the experiment on a loaded ballast light- 
er, the editor of the Transcript is led to believe that these 
“camels” will prove valuable tor the purpose for which they 
are intended. 


Western Steamboats.—There have been built during the 
present year, at New Albany, Louisville, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati and Pitts burg, 108 ste amboats, w ith an aggregate ton- 
nage of 21,360 tons, and at a cost of $) 400,000. The Cin. 
cinnati Advertiser says there are at this time, no less than 
750 steamboats on the Western rivers, whose tonnage will 
not fall short of 160,000 tons, and which have cost in their 
construction and equipment, not less than $12,000,000. 


Trees in Bloom.—The Cincinnati Commercial notices 
the rare and beautiful sight, in that city, of from 800 to a 
1000 cherry trees in bloom! This extraordinary phenom- 
ena can be accounted for only by the mildness of the sea- 
son. 

Effects of Mild Weather —Within a mile or two of Co. 
bourg, Canada, on the farm of John Ludgate, may be seen 


at the present moment, apple trees in full blossom, some of 


them actually putting forth a second crop of fruit, the size 
nearly of a small walnut. 


Great Smuggling.—The Paris correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer says that 22,000, 000 pounds of tobacco 
are fraudulently introduced eve ry year into Great Britain; 
in London alone there are not fewer than 130,000 shops in 
which tobacco is sold. 22,000,000 pounds, at 3s shillings pr 


22,000,000 pounds is 11,000 tons, enough to load several of 
the largest packet ships. The population of London is about 
2,000,000—allowing six persons to each tenement, there 
would be 333,333; consequently there are two out of five in 
which tobacco is sold. 


Rome.— According to the official returns for the year 
1846, the city of Rome is divided into 54 parishes, inhabit- 
ed by 35,988 families. There are 41 bishops, 1533 priests, 
2845 monks, and 1472 nuns. The whole population in 
1846, is 170,000. 
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‘DS AND RELICS OF THE ANCIENT 

NATIONS OF AMERICA, 

Extract of a Letter from Prof. B. Silliman, of New Haven, 
to Dr, G. A. Manitell, of London. 

At a special meeting of the Connecticut Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, July 7, 1846, various 
interesting facts relating to the mounds of the 
Ohio and Scioto valley, and specimens from them, 
illustrating their objects and the habits of their 
builders, were laid before the Academy, by E. 
Geo. Squier. These structures of the West are 
either enclosures, some evidently intended as for-| 
tifications, or mounds of various forms and sizes. 
This gentleman, in connection with Dr. Davis, 
of Chillicothe, Ohio, has opened eighty of the 
mounds, and has attended personally at the exca- 
vation of more than sixty. ‘The developments are 


THE MOUN 


| 


wonderful, and our explorer has satisfied himself) , 


that of the mounds, Ist, Many are sepulchral; 
2nd, Others sacrificial; 3rd, Others for lookouts 
and alarm posts. 

In the sepulchral, are found human bones, 
generally much decayed, so that no skeletons and 
rarely a perfect bone can be extricated—so an-! 
cient are they; and often the mounds of all de-)- 
scriptions are covered with gigantic forest trees. 
In one instance a section of a tree gave 600 an-! 
nual rings. The sacrificial mounds cover altars| 
sometimes of large size and constructed of baked| 
earth hardened like bricks or tiles, and more) 
rarely of stone. ‘These altars contain calcined! 
human bones, charcoal, and cther proofs of the 
operation of fire. 
are earth mounds thrown up at random without 
arrangement of the materials; those covering al- 
tars ase artificially stratified—layer over layer of} 
alternating beds of gravel, earth and sand, but| 
following a common curvature, like a series of 
caps drawn over the same head; this stratifica- 
tion, when heretofore named but not fully and 
accurately reported, induced Prof. Hitchcock to 
suppose that the mounds were diluvial; but their| 
form and the interred altars with their relics dis- | 
prove that opinion, although we know not why 
the altars were covered with so much care, or 
why covered at all: probably the proceeding was 
interwoven with their religious notions. 
kinds of mounds, 
mounds of 


but more especially in the 
sacrifice, are found very remarkable 
works of art wrought in stone. Among them are 
images of many of the animals and birds of that| 
period; they were often wrought into pipes of va- 
rious fanciful shapes; an otter with a fish -in his} 
on 1 hawk tearing a bird to pieces; owls, 
eag) : hale &c., and many human heads and) 
giving doubtless the craniology and physi- 
ognomy of the people—besides many things not 
exactly obvious as to their import. There are 
many stone arrow and spear-heads beautifully 
chipped out of hornstone of various colors, or 
formed from obsidian, or limpid quartz; and 
among the relics are much white mica in flakes, 
vessels of pottery, and pipestone similar to that 
of Prairie du Chien, described in the American 
Journal, vol. sxxviti, p. 140. ‘The minerals group- 
ed in these mounds camé often from remote re- 
gions, and thus furnish proof of extensive migra- 
tions, or friendly or warlike travelling or com- 
merce. There are strings of beads of ivory, 
(probably from the mastodon or Elephas primi- 


faces, 





The merely sepulchral piles|. 


jancient mounds; 


‘river deposits; 


In both) 


strings also of pearls—doubtless from the fresh 
water molluscs, and possibly from the Gulf of 
Mexico; and there were also fossi! teeth of sharks, 
and other teeth probably cetacean. Besides, there 
are chisels and axes of native copper, and articles 
of silver. [The copper doubtless came from lake 
Superior, where it 1s now found abundantly, and 
at this moment thousands are exploring there for 
it on both the American and British sides of the 
lake. The great mass weighing from three to 
four thousand pounds, (see Amer. Jour. iii. 204) 
now lies in the court-yard of the War Office at 
Washington, and a piece weighing 1630 pounds 
is almost in view at the window from which | am 
writing, in the door-yard of my friend Forrest 
Shepard, an active geographical explorer; both 
these grand pieces with native silver adhering to 
them, are from Lake Superior Copper Region. ] 
The telegraphic mounds (No. 3) extend in 
ranges at convenient distances for many leagues; 
so that fires kindled upon them would give early 


‘and effectual notice of the approach of an ene- 


my, as | remember to have seen in England, in 
August, 1805, when Napoleon’s invasion was ex- 
pected. 

The enclosures serving as regular works of 
defence, were furnished with parapets, ditches, 
towers at the anyles, and covered ways especially 
to supplies of water near rivers. ‘These works 
appear, often, to have included a dense popula- 
tion in villages; and it is obvious that the hun- 
dreds of earth structures found in the valley of the 
Scioto, and thousands, many thousands, in Ohio, 
and other States, (not a few of which I have seen 
in Ohio, Illinois and Missouri) necessarily implied 
a considerable population; and of course was 
agricultural, at least in part, as they could not in 
such numbers subsist upen the chase alone; and 
there must have been an energetic government to 
coerce, or powerful mental influence to induce, so 
much labor. ‘The present Indians do not submit 
to such toils, and have ouly very humble arts.— 
lhey have, however, often buried their dead in 
but it is easy to distinguish these 
more modern deposits. 

The ancient mounds were always erected 
plains and valleys of fertile land, and on alluvial 
and in some cases there are river 
terraces at lower elevations than those on whicl 
the mounds are found, thus perhaps indicating 
their high antiquity. 

These explorations by Squier and Davis differ 
from all preceding ones, not only by their num- 
ber, but by the thorough manner in which the re- 
searches are made, an entire section of the mound 
having been cut from top to bottom, thus disclos- 
ing its contents. They have at Chillicothe, six 
thousand specimens which have been taken from 
the mounds, a section of which will be made to 
illustrate a work on this branch of archeology 
| which is now in the course of preparation. 

E. G. Squier has presented this subject in some 
of the principal Northers cities of the U. States, 
where it has excited much interest; and both a 
learned individual and a learned society have vol- 
unteered the sums requisite for its publication.— 
The races that constructed these works were pro- 
bably the precursors of the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians, and may have either deserted their struc- 
tures to move farther South, or been driven from 
them by war. 

The mounds resembling animals in form, which 
were described by R. Taylor, (Amer. Jour. 
xxxiv. 88) and again by S. Tavlor, (ibid xl. 21) 
are regarded by the gentlemen of whose labors | 
have given you a sketch, as more modern struc- 
tures, perhaps even of the present races of In- 
dians, but this is by no means certain. 

Silliman’s Journat. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE MINE, THE FOREST, AND THE COR. 
DILLERA. 


(Continued from page 232.) 

But a further detail of the dangers and difficul- 
ties of travel in Peru would leave us little space to 
enumerate its interesting results. Supposing the 
reader, therefore, to have safely accomplished his 
journey through the solitary ravines, and over the 
chilly summits of the Cordilleras, we transport 
him at once to the Cerro de Pasco, famed for the 
wealth of its silver mines. In a region of snow 
and ice, at an elevation of 13,673 feet above the 
sea, he suddenly comes in sight of a large and 
populous city, built in a hollow, and surrounded 
on all sides by lakes and swamps. On the mar- 


gin of eternal snows, in the wildest district of but of great richness, the miners stripped them-| workmen of different mines. Severe wounds, and 


Peru, and in defiance of the asperities of climate, 
Mammon has assembled a host of worshippers to 
dig and delve in the richest of his storehouses. 


Some two hundred and fifteen years ago, ac- 
cording to the legend, on a small patopa that lies 
south-east from lake Lauricocha, the mother of 
the mighty river Amazon, an Indian, Hauri Cap- 
cha by name, tended his master’s sheep. [laving 
wandered one day to an unusual distance from his 
hut, he sought shelter from the cold under a rock, 
and lighted a large fire. ‘he following morning 
he saw to his astonishment that the stone beneath 
the ashes had melted and become pure silver.— 
He joyfully informed his employer, a Spaniard of 
the name of Ugarte, of this singular circumstance. 
Ugarte hastened to the place, and found that his 
shepherd had hit upon a vein of silver ore of ex- 
traordinary richness, of which he at once took 
possession, and worked it with great success,— 
This same mine is still worked, and is known as 
la Descubridora, the discoverer. Presently a 
number of persons came from the village of Pas- 
co, two leagues distant, and sought and discover- 
ed new veins. The great richness of the ore and 
the increase of employment soon drew crowds to 
the place—some to work, others to supply the 
miners with the necessaries of life; and tius, in a 
very brief time, there sprung up a town of eigh- 
teen thousand inhabitants. 

The ground whereon Cerro de Pasco is built is 
a perfect network of silver veins, to get at which 
the earth has been opened in every direction.— 
Many of the inhabitants work the mines in their 
own cellars; but this, of course, is on a small 
scale, and there are not mere than five hundred 
openings meriting, by reason of their depth and 
importance, the name of shafts. All, however, 
whether deep or shallow, are worked in a very 
senseless, disorderly, and iinprudent manner—the 
sole object of their owners being to obtain, at the 
least possible expense, and in the shortest possi- 
ble time, the utmost amount of ore. Nobody ever 
thinks of arching or walling the interior of the ex- 
cavations, and consequently the shafts and galle- 
ries frequently fall in, burying under their ruins 
the unfortunate Indian miners. Nota year passes 
without terrible catastrophes of this kind. In the 
mine of Matagente, (literally, Kill-people,) now 
entirely destroyed, three hundred laborers lost 
their lives by accident. Tor incurring these ter- 
rible risks, and for a species of labor of all others 
the most painful and wearisome, the Indians are 
wretchedly paid, and their scanty earnings are 
diminished by the iniquitous truck system, which 
is in full operation in the mines as well as in the 
plantations of Peru. miner who, at the 
week’s end, has a dollar to receive, esteems him- 
self fortunate, and forthwith proceeds to spend it 
in brandy. ‘The mining Indians are the most de- 
praved and degraded of their race. When a mine 
1s In boya, as it is called, that is to say, at periods 
when it yields uncommonly rich metal, more la- 
borers are required, and temporarily taken on. 


The 


| 


When this occurs in several mines at one time, 
the population of Cerro de Pasco sometimes 
doubles and trebles itself. During the boyas, the 


‘miners are paid by a small share in the daily pro- 


duce of their labors. ‘They sometimes succeed 
in improving their wages by stealing the ore, but 
this is very difficult, so narrowly are they search- 
ed when they leave the mine. One man told Dr. 
Tschudi how he had managed to appropriate the 
richest piece of ore he ever saw. He tied it on 
his back, and pretended to be so desperately ill, 
that the corporal allowed him to leave the mine. | 
Wrapped in his poncho, he was carried past the 
inspectors by two confederates, and the treasure 
was put in safety. Formerly, when a mine yield- 
ed polvorilla, a black ore in the form of powder, | 


selves naked, wetted their whole body, and then 
rolled in this silver dust, which stuck to them.— 
Released from the mine, they washed off the 
crust, and sold it for several dollars. This de- 
vice, however, was detected, and, for several 
years past, the departing miners are compelled 
to strip for inspection. 


Like the extraction of the ore, the purification 
of the silver from the dross is conducted in the 
rudest and most primitive manner. ‘The conse- 
quence is an immense consumption of quicksilver. 
On each mark of silver, worth in Lima eight and 
a half dollars, or about thirty shillings, it is esti- 
mated that half a pound of quicksilver is expend- 
ed. ‘The quicksilver comes chiefly from Spain— 
very little from Idria—in iron jars containing 
seventy-five pounds weight. The price of one of 
these jars varies from sixty to one hundred dol- 
lars, but is sometimes as high as one hundred and 
forty dollars. Both the amalgamation and sepa- 
ration of the metals are so badly managed, as to| 
occasion a terrible amount of mercurial disease 
amongst the Indians employed in the process.— 
From the refining-houses the silver is, or ought 
to be, sent to Callana, the government melting- 
house, there to be cast into bars of a hundred 
pounds’ weight, each of which is stamped and 
charged with imposts to the amount of about 
forty-four dollars. Buta vast deal of the metal 
is smuggled to the coast and shipped for Europe 
without ever visiting the Callana. Hence it is 
scarcely possible to estimate the quantity annual- 
ly produced. The amount registered is from two 
to three hundred thousand marks—rarely over 
the latter sum. 

Residence in the Cerro de Pasco is highly dis- 
agreeable. ‘The climate is execrable; cold and 
stormy, with heavy rains and violent falls of snow. 
Nothing Jess than the auri sacra fames could 
have induced such a congregation of human be- 
ings, from all nations and corners of the globe, in 
so inhospitable a latitude. The new-comer with 
difficulty accustoms himself to the severity of the 
weather, and to the perpetual hammering going 
on under his feet, and at night under his very 
bed, for the mines are worked without cessation. 
Luckily earthquakes are rare in that region. A 
heavy shock would bury the whole town in the 
bosom of the earth. 

Silver being the only produce of the soil, living 
is very dear in the Cerro. All the necessaries of 
life have to be brought from a great distance; and 
this, combined with the greediness of the venders, 
and the abundance of money, causes enormous 
prices to be demanded and obtained. House-rent 
is exorbitantly high; the keep of a horse often 
costs, owing to the want of forage, from two to) 
three dollars a day. Here, as at Lima, the coffee 
and eating-houses are kept by Italians, principally! 
Genoese. The population of the town is the 
most motley imaginable; scarcely a country in 


ithe world but has its representatives. Of the up-| 


per classes the darling vice is gambling, carried| 
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to an almost unparalleled extent. From earliest 
morning cards and dice are in full activity: the 
mine proprietor leaves his counting-house and 
silver carts, the trader abandons his shop, to in- 
dulge for a couple of hours in his favorite amuse- 
ment; and, when the evening comes, play is uni- 
versal in all the best houses of the town. The 
mayordomos, or superintendents of the mines, sit 
down to the gaming-table at night-fall, and only 
leave it when at day-break the bell summons them 
to the shaft. Often do they gamble away their 
share in a boya long before signs of one are ap- 
parent. Amongst the Indians, drunkenness is the 
chief failing. When primed by spirits, they be- 
come quarrelsome; and scarcely a Sunday or 
holiday passes without savage fights between the 


even deaths, are the consequences of these en- 
counters, in which the authorities never dream of 
interfering. When, owing to the richness of a 
boya, the Indian finds himself possessed of an un- 
usual number of dojlars, he squanders them in 
the most ridiculous manner, like a drunken sailor 
with a year’s pay in his pocket. Dr. Tschudi 
saw one fellow buy a Spanish cloak for ninety- 
two dollars. Draping it round him, he proceeded 
to the next town, got drunk, rolled himself in the 
gutter, and threw away the cloak because it was 
torn and dirty. A watchmaker told the doctor 
that once an Indian came to him to buy a gold 
watch. He handed him one, with the remark 
that the price was twelve gold ounces, (two hun- 
dred and four dollars) and that it would probably 
be too dear for him. The Indian took the watch, 
patd for it, and then dashed it upon the ground, 
walked away, saying that the thing was no use to 
him. 


Besides the mines of Cerro de Paseo, Dr. 
Tschudi gives us details of many others situate in 
various parts of Peru. The Salcedo mine, in the 
province of Puno, is celebrated for the tragical 
end of its discoverer. Don José Salcedo, a poor 
Spaniard, was in love with an Indian girl, whose 
mother promised to show him a silver vein of un- 
common richness if he would marry her daugh- 
ter. He did so, and worked the vein with great 
success. After a time the fame of his wealth 
roused the envy of the Conde de Lemos, then 
viceroy of Peru. By his generosity and benevo- 
lence Salcedo had made himself very popular 
with the Indians, and this served the viceroy as a 
pretext to accuse him of high treason, on the 
ground of his stirring up the population against 
the Spanish government. Salcedo was imprison- 
ed, and sentenced to death. Whilst in his dun- 
geon he besought Count Lemos to send the pa- 
pers relating to his trial to the supreme tribunal 
at Madrid, and to allow him to make an appeal 
to the king’s mercy. If this request were grant- 
ed, he promised to pay a daily tribute of a bar of 
silver, from the tine of the ship's sailing from 
Callao to that of its return. In those days the 
voyage from Callao to Spain and back occupied 
from twelve to sixteen months. This may give 
an idea of the wealth of Salcedo and his mine.— 
The viceroy refused the condition, hung up Sal- 
cedo, (in May, 1669) and set out for the mines. 
But his injustice and cruelty were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Whilst Salcedo prepared for death, 
his mother-in-law and her friends and relations 
betook themselves to the mine, destroyed the 
works, filled it with water, and closed the en- 


‘trance so skilfully that it was impossible to dis- 


cover it. ‘They then dispersed in various direc- 
tions, and neither promises nor tortures could 
induce those who were afterwards captured, to 
reveal the position of the mine. To this day it 
remains undiscovered. 


Another example of the exceeding richness of 
Peruvian mines is to be found in that of San José, 
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in the department of itginiewvelions lous owner 
asked the viceroy Castro, whose friend he was, to 
stand godfather to his first child. The viceroy 
was prevented from going himself, but sent his 
wife as a proxy. ‘To do her honor, the proprie- 
tor of San José caused a triple row of silver bars 
to be placed along the whole of the distance, and 
it was no short one, between his house and the 
church. Over this costly causeway the vice- 
queen Castro accompanied the child to its bap- 
tism. On her departure her magnificent Amphi- 
tryon made her a present of the silver road as a 
mark of gratitude for the honor she had done 

















him. Since then, the mines and the province 
have borne the name of Castrovireyna. Most 
of the former are now no longer worked. In the 


richest of them, owing to the careless mode of 
mining, one hundred and twenty-two workmen 
were buried alive at one time. Since then, no 
Indian can be prevailed upon to enter it. 


The Indians have not been slow to discover 
how little advantage they derive from the mining 
system, procuring them, as it does, 
severe labor. Hence, although acquainted for 
centuries past with innumerable rich veins of ore, 
the knowledge of which has been handed down 
from father to son, they obstinately persist in 
keeping them secret. All endeavors to shake 
this determination have hitherto been fruitless; 
even the rarely failing argument of brandy in 
these cases loses its power. The existence of the 
treasures has been ascertained beyond a doubt; 
but there is not a shadow of hope that the stub- 
born reserved Indian will ever reveal their local- 
ity to the greedy Creole and detested Metis.— 
Numerous and romantic are the tales told of this 
determined concealment, and of the prudence 
and watchfulness of the Indians. 
village of Huancayo,” says Dr. Tschudi, “ there 
lived, a few years ago, two brothers, José and 
Pedro Iriarte, who ranked among the most influ- 
ential of Peruvian miners. 


they suspected them to be situate, ‘The emissary 
took up his dwelling in the hut of a shepherd, | 
with whose daughter, after a few months’ resi- 
dence, he established an intrigue. At last the 
young girl promised to show him a rich mine.— 
On a certain day, when she drove her sheep to 
the pasture, he was to follow her at a distance, 
and to dig the spot where she should let her cloak 
fall. ‘This he did, and after very brief labor found 


a cavity in the earth disclosing ore of uncommon) 


richness. Whilst breaking out the metal, he was 
joined by the girl’s father, who declared himself 
delighted at the discovery, and offered to help 
him. After some hours’ labor they paused to 
rest, and the-old Indian handed his companion a 


gourd of chicha, (a fermented drink,) of which ; 


the latter thankfully drank. Soon, however, the 
young man felt himself ill, and knew that he was 
poisoned. ‘Taking his wallet full of ore, he has- 
tened to the village, mounted his horse, and rode 
to Huancayo, where he informed Iriarte of what 
had occurred, described the position of the mine, 
and died the same night. Immediate and careful 
researches were of no avail. ‘The Indian and his 
family had disappeared, the mine had been filled 
up, and was never discovered.” 


A Francisgan monk, also resident in Huan- 


cayo, a confirmed gambler, and consequently | 


often embarrassed for money, had gained, by his 
kindness, the affections of the Indians, who con- 
stantly brought him small! presents of cheese and 
poultry. One day when he had lost heavily, he 


confided his difficulties to an Indian, his particu-| 


lar gossip. The latter promised to help him, and 
the next evening brought him a large sack full of 


small pay for, 


“In the great| 


in Oriental costume. 
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\the richest silver ore. The same was iapiated 
several times; but the monk, not satisfied, did not 
cease to importune his friend to show him the 
place whence he took the treasure. ‘The Indian 
at last agreed to do so. In the night-time he 
came, with two companions, to the dwelling of 
the Franciscan, blindfolded him, put him on his 
shoulders, and carried him, alternately with his 
comrades, a distance of some leagues into the 
mountains. Here the monk was set down, and 
found himself in @ small shallow shaft, where his 
eyes were dazzled by the beauty of the silver.— 
When he had gazed at it iong enough, and load- 
ed himself with the ore, he was carried back as 
he had been brought. On his way he unfastened 


his chaplet, and from time to time let a grain |i 


drop, trusting by this means to trace out the 
mine. 
he was disturbed by the entrance of his guide.— 
** Father,” said the Indian, quietly, “ you have 
lost your rosary.’’ And he presented him with a 
handful of beads. 

This mania for concealment is not universal 
amongst the Peruvians, who, it must be remem- 
bered, originally sprang from various tribes, uni- 
ted by the Incas into one nation. Great dif- 
ferences of character and manners are stil] to be 
found amongst them, some showing themselves 
as frank and friendly towards the white men as 
others are mistrustful and inimical. ‘The prinei- 
pal mines that are or have been worked, were 
pointed out to the Spaniards by the natives.— 
Generally, however, the latter look upon seekers 
of mines with suspicion, and they still relate with 
horror and disgust, how Huari Capcha, the dis- 
coverer of the mines of Cerro de Pasco, was 
thrown by Ugarte into a gloomy dungeon, where 
he pined away his life. Dr. Tschudi could not 
ascertain the authenticity of this tale, but he often 


heard it told by the Indians, who gave it as a/tain their fame. 


‘reason for concealing any new mines they might) perhaps, give this machine powers that will rival 
They knew that in, 
the neighboring hills veins of almost virgin silver 


existed, and, with a view to their discovery, they | 
dispatched a young man to a village near which| 


discover. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SPEAKING AUTOMATON, 

Various attempts have been made by mechani- 
cal agency to imitate the human voice, but hith- 
erto, we believe, with very partial success. The 
praise of overcoming the difficulty has been re- 
served for a German artist. 
for which his countrymen are famous he has con- 
structed a speaking machine, which utters every 


sound of which the human organ is capable, with’ 


surprising distinctness; which whispers, 
aloud, laughs, sings, talks, in every language, and 
repeats any form of words that any visitor may 
require. Professor Faber is the inventor of this 
new marvel. He has brought it from Vienna, 
where it was exhibited with great applause; and 
has, during the early part of the week, exhibited 
it in a room in the Egyptian-hall, to assemblages 
distinguished for rank and for scientific attain- 
ments. The result has been highly satisfactory. 

The machine has been constructed from an 


He had been but a few hours in bed when| 
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eleating wel the internal arrangements of the 
figure. By touching these singly, the sounds of 
the alphabet are produced, and, by touching them 
in combination, words and sentences are rapidly 
uttered. Nothing can be more simple and inge- 
nious than the whole arrangement, nothing more 
surprising than the effects produced. ‘The ap- 
pearance would, however, be more scientific if 
the figure, which answers no purpose, were alto- 
gether dispensed with. 

‘The German alphabet is uttered more distinct- 
ly than the English alphabet—in fact the machine 
speaks English with a German accent, but some 
sounds common to both languages are given with 
astonishing accuracy, as f, m, np, s,and x. So 
in sentences the German pronunciation is clearer 
than the English; but even in the latter tongue 
many of the words are perfectly spoken. In the 
sentence, * How do you do, ladies and gentle- 
men?’’ it is difficult to believe that the last word 
is not spoken by a human voice. Generally, too, 
the numerals are correctly uttered, as ** twenty- 
one,’ “one hundred and thirty-six.”’ the complex 
sounds appearing more distinct than the simple 
ones. ‘The liquid sound of wu is but imperfectly 
rendered; all the consonants are pronounced 
more accurately than the vowels. Professor Fa- 
ber works the machine nearly, if not quite, as ra- 
pidly as a person can speak. Its pronunciation 
of English is certainly better than his own. 

He has been twenty years in bringing this sin- 
gular and beautiful piece of mechanism to its 
present state of efficiency, yet it is still evidently 
capable of great improvement. The principles 
on which it is constructed allow of the most per- 
fect accuracy in speech and sound being attained. 
In singing the machine gives promise of brilliant 
vocalization. Really it would be rash to predict 
that Grisi and Lablache would much longer re- 
Successive improvements may, 


\the thrill of the nightingale and the lark, and defy 


| 


With the ingenuity | 


attentive observation of the human organs of ar- 


ticulation; and the professor, by closely follow- 
ing nature in the formation of lungs, larynx, and 
mouth, has been able to make his machine ex- 
tremely simple and manageable. ‘There is no 
charlatanry about it; all the arrangements are 
exposed, and the professor invites the closest in- 
spection of them. 

The first thing that strikes the spectator on re- 
garding the machine is a figure, life-size, dressed 
The mouth of this figure 
alone moves. At the back of the head is an ap- 
€|paratus like the bellows to a blacksmith’s forge, 
which acts as lungs for a supply of air necessary 
to articulation. ‘Then, on one side are a number 


of keys, not unlike those of a piano-forte, commu- ening razors, knives, and cutlery, 


all competition from the human organ. 

The most amusement is produced by the laugh- 
\ter of the machine. Without being perfectly na- 
tural, it is so grotesquely life-like as to provoke 
genuine merriment from all who hear it. Ano- 
ther amusing portion of the performance is when 
it speaks as if Jaboring under the effect of a bad 
cold.—Living Age. 


DIAMOND DUST. 
The demand for diamond dust within a few 


speaks| years has increased very materially, on account 


of the increased demand for all articles that are 
wrought by it, such as cameos, intaglios, &c.— 
tecently there has been a discovery made of the 
peculiar power of diamond dust upon steel: it 
gives the finest edge to all kinds of cutlery, and 
threatens to displace the hone of Hungary. It is 
well known that in cutting a diamond (the hardest 
substance in nature) the dust is placed on the 
teeth of the saw—to which it adheres, and thus 
permits the instrument to make its way through 
the gem. ‘To this dust, too, is to be attributed 
solely the power of man to make brilliants from 
rough diamonds; from the dust is obtained the 
‘perfection of the geometrical symmetry which is 
one of the chief beauties of the mineral, and also 
that adamantine polish which nothing can injure 
or affect, save a substance of its own nature.— 
The power of the diamond upon steel is remark- 
able: it is known to paralyze the magnet in some 
instances—and may there not be some peculiar 
operation upon steel with which philosophers 
have not yet taught us to be familiar? How is it 
that a diamond cast into a crucible of melted iron 
converts the latter into steel? Whatever may be 
said, it is evident that the diamond dust for sharp- 


is a novelty 
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which is likely to command the attention of the received as satisfactory, without reflecting that, Picking Stones.— We like to see all stones, 
public, whether or not it is agreed that there is what we call accident is itself a result of some stumps, and other impediments, removed from 
anything beyond the superior hardness of the dust cause, and that change of condition must attack |stubble lands in the fall. ‘This month is perhaps 
over the steel to give that keenness of edge that some physiological principle before it can have|as favorable a time for the performance of the 
has surprised all who have used it.—Church and any effect in modifying the character of a plant. work, as any in the course of the year, as the 





State Gazeite. Nothing is now so common as double flowers;|surface is generally sufficiently firm and consoli- 
—_+ +o > and ‘to explain the phenomenon,’ says the Revue, dated to admit of wheels passing and repassing 
WITCHCRAFT ‘we must make practice agree with theory. Every with little or no injury to the roots, and without 


rardener who sows seed wishes to obtain plants |scarifying or ridging the soil. Many farmers stil 
But few men, however much disposed to do gardener ain ple ying ging lan} ill 
, , . : with double flowers, so as to have blossoms which practice the old method of heaping the stones in 
right, can extricate themselves from the preju- . 3 . oe ae 
5 : : - produce the greatest effect. Every double plant small piles in the field, thereby diminishing the 
dices of their age and nation. ‘Thus the good - ) 
' 7 : , 18 a monstrous vegetable. To produce this ano-|superficial extent of their lands, besides injuring 
and pious Baxter approved of the hanging of a e Pe : . ; e 
. . 1645-6: Maly, we must attack the principle of its creation; |the appearance of the farm. It is a far prefer- 
great number of supposed witches in 1645-6; a a : 
d tt erable and devout Sir Matthew Hale ‘at is to say, the seed. rhis being granted, let able method to pick small stones into the cart, 
wv atic - . *. ° 
a ea 19 us examine in what way these seeds ought to be and convey them at once to the lines where they 
presided at a trial in consequence of which, two ; : 
“e , treated. If, after having gathered the seeds of may be required for present or future use.—Ger- 
women were hung for witchcraft. He no doubt : - 
ie - ten weeks’ stock, for example, we sow them im-,|mantown Telegraph. 
decided according to law, precedent and the evi- f 
d without elevating his mind to the consid- mediately, the greater number of the seedlings) vee a - . 
— f truths, which then had been made ¥!!! produce single flowers; whilst, on the con | Irrigation.—The editor of the ‘American Ag- 
4 « - . ocee © . . , z e e ® 
= 0 , ered w Sa shown hin, that ''@"Y> if we preserve these same seeds for three riculturist,’ speaks of having visited last summer 
d have ’ : . . ? M. 
7 - _ : wou lara attain sah or four years, and sow them, we shall find double|the Insane Hospital at Worcester, Mass., where 
‘ is Opinio yon, Was a- : ; ee . . 
a ” . et God ae cesee But sf flowers upon nearly all the plants. To explain| he was informed by Dr. Woodward, the superin- 
a e ‘ “ . . 
—~ * a and an unreasonable adhe-| ‘his phenomenon, we say that, in keeping a seed tendent, that among his patients there was one 
j g é ‘ ° a : : ’ “a: . * 
every “ee iene o vvaxim atare decisis, has led to Or several years, we fatigue and weaken it so,| Who was ambitious to farm upon his own plans. 
o the aC é 7 ; ' ; ; 3 
haa dd OF uch innocent blood.—to many | ‘bat the energy which would otherwise have been “At length the doctor good humouredly yielded 
. _— ; oo: ws : : 
= : a of m ’ J expended in producing stamens, produces petals. |to his importunities, and gave him possession of a 
a legal murder. Then, when we place it in a suitable soil, we/field in rear of the hospital, on which to expend 
aa of. change its natural state, and from a wild plant) lis eccentricities. The field was in grass, and the 
THE TEN LOST JEWISH TRIBES. make it a cultivated one. What proves our posi- surface of it slightly descending from the rear of 
The London Jewish Chronicle, of a late date, tion is, that plants in their wild state, shedding the buildings. Near the sides of these he con- 
publishes an interesting letter from Jerusalem.— their seeds naturally, and sowing them as soon as Structed little ponds into which he drained the wa- 
The brethren of the ten tribes, it seems, are to be they fall to the ground, yet in a long succession |ter from the roofs, and the urine from the water- 
hunted out, and for this purpose the Jews in Eng-| of time scarcely ever produce plants with double|closets—let it stand and well amalgamate a few 
land intend to exert a hearty co-operation with) flowers. We think, then, after what we have! days, and then conducted this liquid, quite evenly, 
those settled in other lands. On the 16th of May said, that whenever a gardener wishes to obtain by mones of narrow, shallow ditches, over all his 
a letter arrived in London from the synagogue au-| double flowers, he ought not to sow the seeds till field. The result was, that it yielded six cuttings 
thorities of Sapheth, saying, that in consequence’ afier having kept them for as long a time as pos-|0f grass, of about one ton per acre; making six 
. . "= . . ’ . . . ”? 
of important information having reached them as sible, ‘These principles are equally applicable to| tous per acre, during the first season ! 
to the country where the brethren of the ten tribes melons, and all plants of that family. W e admit, 
are to be found, a resolution was immediately | like many other observers, that melon plants ob- 
passed to elect from among their congregation a tained from seeds the preceeding year ought to 











~ SHAWLS! SHAWLS! 
Lupins’ Plain Thibet Shawls 








ot | 5 Si 
man ready and capable for a mission to that coun- produce, and do produce, really very vigorous, Scene > 
try. They appeal to the Jerusalem Jews for co-| shoots, with much foliage; but very few fruitful Super Bound Thibet do 
operation, and also to select in Jerusalem one flowers appear on such plants; whilst, on the Embroidered and Plain Terkeri do 
from the Sepbardim (Portuguese) Jews, and one| other hand, when we sow old seeds, we obtain Bullion and Knotted Fringed do 
from the Ashkenasim (German and Polish) Jews, an abundance of very large fruit. In fact, in all Plain Style Blanket Shawls, 
\ aoa / or with a large assortment of Plain Shawls. 
and to send the three messengers together, who varieties of the melon, the seeds should always’ ago, some very saperior Black Silks. 
will have to travel for several months through be kept from three to eight years before being JOHNS & PAYNE 
. . $ 0 + 
enormous deserts. ; . sown, if we would obtain fine fruit, and plenty) jo) mo. 24—t¢ N. E. cor. 4th and Arch. 
It is said that these ten tribes constitute an em- of it.’— Living Age. emmennonpsiegite eesti tentacle lis 
pire of their own, have their own king, and pos- SS \MM HAT MANUFACTORY. 
: eatees . Thou , MMOR KIMBER, Jr. HAT §& CAP MANUFAC- 
sess great quantities of amunition. ‘They are of PRESERVATION OF APPLES. | SK BAM » Roy : ANU 
high stature, and have altogether an athletic ap- F 4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 


pearance. ‘They are generally occupied with the Apples intended to be preserved for winter and | chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 


. :)| friends and the public to bis fresh and general assortment 
. ne yring use, should remain upon the trees until I general a 
study of Kabala, are strictly religious, and very ey. oe d . f 


j ; hic ily tak t th jof Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
wealthy, being in possession of many gold mines. quite ripe, which usually takes place at the Com-| janner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 


They do not permit a foreigner to settle among ing of the first heavy frosts. hey should then general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
siete ; : f 5 2 ear ened te ic be plucked from the trees by hand, in a fair day, |city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
them; even the sojourn of a few days ce , ‘and packed up immediately in casks. in alternate! ©. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 

3 7 3 tax, 80d | | y in casks, weture of PLAYN HATS. 3 
tained only by the payment of an enormous Ti eee aitih aatiihn. hein haff, dust. or Manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 

a  kenaabions. esl sceived| layers of dry sand, plaster, chaff, saw-dust, or |i ice in this branch of busi “il enable hi 
with the exception of Israelites, who are receiver Ld i experience in this branch of business wilk enable him to 
as friends, permitted to reside among them, and bran, and conveyec a cool, ary p aia ee give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo, 4—tf.l 

, , ; : S ‘ ssi . Thes -dus ariec — ara canons 
are alebmetiber veotivaiaed ie tinie-ewe teethren:|* possible | he sand or saw-dust may ve di CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR 
1 - horities in Jerusalem have)! the heat of summer, or may be baked in an / v AMIEL aa . 

We synagogue: autnoritics in Jerusaion oven at the time required to be used. The pecu-|/[‘HE Subseriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
consented to the mission, though they will have| sssuhatidiadiasniiaiaiestiesenialiademede ae public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
to incur a heavy expense, which so long a jour- e ve mang P eer No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
ney requires ‘ Engiieh paper sand, are explained and commented upon as fol- 


p “'\to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
lows, by Webster, author of the ‘American Dic- | Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 


TT — tionary of the English Language:’’ Ist. The sand| Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. | Also, Corn, 
CAUSE OF DOUBLE FLOWERS. ‘keeps the apples from the air, which is essential | OW a oe oe thi aon : as a 
hoe . ; . ° ‘ on . | » De rucies purehased a us Store celivere ree 0 
The cause of double flowers has lately been to their preservation. 2nd, The sand checks the charee, in on = of the city ux districts, deme. 4cntf] 
: ; yi ; 
explained in the Revue Horticole, on a rather cu-\evaporation or perspiration of the apples, thus| — ; _ 








rious and interesting principle. It is impossible| preserving in them their full flayvor—at the same! DAGUERREOTYPE. 
for any inquiring mind not to attempt an expla-|time any moistures yielded by the apples are kept) / THE ee ae of the Daguesreotype. Prices 
nation of the fact, that many plants which, in aldry, and all mustiness is prevented. My pippins,| 1 ftom $1,900 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 


z f . er present > than a sinige|in M J as frest hon Great cicked: |" be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
state of nature, never present more than a sinige|in May or June, are as fresh as when first pic -|cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 


row of petals, begin to assume several rows under) Even the ends of the stems look as if just sepa-| 


g No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
continued cultivation. ‘The effects of a richer|rated from the twig. 3rd, The sand is equally a| 5mo, 23—tf8. R. DOUGLASS, 
soil, ¢ her genial circumstances, or the mere| preservative from frost, rats, &c. But after the svaviret in Sap are 

oN SA sper guaaer. Gaeemete 9 aera pen mann | PRINTING OFFICE. 
accident of double petals in one plant transmitted|extreme heat of June takes place, all apples} 


OHN’ RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
, , . _ |e) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
American Agriculturist.| = Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


with improvement through its progeny, are the| speedily lose their flavor, and become insipid. 
common explanations; and these are generally 





